“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Worv, 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 


90.2—* Prove all things; hold fust that which is good.”—Acts, xvii. 11. ‘Thes. v. 21. 
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ROBERT OWEN’S 
éwow SYSTEM OF SOCIETY.” 
(Continued from page 114.) 


The abettors of this system do not at- 
tempt to defend the principles on which 
itis declared by R. Owen to be founded, 
as we have set forth in a previous num- 
ber. The doctrine of necessity, as ap- 
plied to human conduct, and the denial of 
man’s accountability, which results from 
that doctrine, are subjeets which they en- 
deavour to keep out of view, by exagger- 
ating the evils of society as it is at pre- 
sent constituted, and extolling the superior 
advantages of their system as it appears 
in firactice. But the experiment made 
by R. Owen in Scotland, on which such 


ee principles avowed in his writings, applied 

Eee to practice, but tothe feculiar circum- 
. §® stances of the people who were the sub- 
jects of that experiment, and the denevo- 
m fence with which they were treated. 


From the result of this single experi- 
ment, inconclusive and impertect as it is, 
the author and his adherents infer, and 
we think very empyrically, that the sys- 
tem will infallibly succeed with every peo- 
ple, whatever may be tieir moral state, 
or physical condition. The experience of 
six thousand years, is not cnough, it would 
seem, to establish the truth of the propo- 
sition, that the basis of reform docs not 
rest on any possible combination of exter- 
nal causes; and that virtue and happi- 
hess are not rendered secure by the most 
fropfitious, nor prevented by the most ad- 
verse circumstances. ‘The condition of 
our first parents may be cited as among 
examples of the firstj}and Noah, 

Fol. IE.—No. X K. 


stress is laid, owes its success, not to the], 


Abram, Confucius, &c. of the last: but it 
is needless to enlarge. ‘he visionary 
character of the system, as an infallible 
means of reform, is too obviows to necd 
further illustration. 


The only foundation ¢f a radical im- 
provement in man, must be sought for in 
an obedienc@.to the internal sense of right 
and wrong, bestowed on every individual 
of the human family. What is it that de- 
fileth aman? Not external causes, but 
internal,—* For out of ¢he heart proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, forni- 
cations, thefts, false witness, blasphemies”; 
and where the disease exists, there also is 
found the remedy. Outward circum- 
stances, all admit, are of importance in 
effecting reform, in proportion as they are- 
more or less favourable to virtue, but they 
occupy the second place only among the 
means of this reform. Let every man do 
what he knows to be right, and avoid 
what he knows to be wrong, and we shall 
soon see a rapid and radical improvement 
in society, whatever may be the external 
cireumstances that surround it. ‘The 
perfection of education consists, not mere- 
ly in abstracting causes which may pre- 
sent temptations to sin, but also in fortify- 
ing the young mind to resist those causes : 
for many of them are not within our con- 
troul. One grand mean: of effecting this, 
is toendeavour to inspire the pupil with the 
nighest reverence for, and actention to, that 
iuternal sense of right and wrong which 
ever attends him, and will infallibly act 
as often as he inclines to deviate from the 
path of rectitude; and which, being a 
“discerner of the thoughts and intents otf 
the heart,” and a swift witness against all 
manner of evil, will preserve him i sit- 
uationswhere all outward circumstances 


utterly fail te reach the c:tse. 
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MISSIONS. 


In Robert Owen’s plan ot reform, this 
principle, universally acknowledged, and 
appreciated by all sects, and nations, is 
wholly everlooked or rejected; and the 
whole stress is laid upon a certain ar- 


rangement of external circumstances. 


We are therefore induced to condemn 
this system, ina moral and religious point 
of view, as being _ visionary and mis- 
chievous. 

In the preamble to the constitution of a 
Society formed, or forming, in Philadel- 
phia, proposing to have “all things in 
common,” there is a denial of the princi- 
ples of Robert Owen, in the declaration 
of anadherence tothe precepts and prin- 
ciples of the gospel. We have no other 
feelings towards this association than a 
hearty wish’ for its prosperity and success. 
But we will take the hberty to recom- 
mend to the perusal of the members, be- 
fore they proceed any further, the essays 
of Addison, in the Spectatcr, on “the bur- 
thens of mankind,” from which we make 
the following extracts : 

“It is a celebrated thought of Socrates, 
that if all the misfortunes of mankind were 
exst intoa public stock, in order to be 
cqually distributed among the whole spe- 
cies, those who now think themselves the 
most unlappy, would prefer the share 
they are already possessed of, before that 
Which would fail tothem by such a di- 
vision. Horace has carried this thought 
a great deal further: he says that the 
hardships or misfortunes which we lie 
under, are more easy to us than those of 
any other person would be, in case we 
could change conditions with him.” 


“ AsI was ruminating en these two re- 
marks, and seated in my elbow-chair, I 
insensibly fell asleep-when, on a sudden, I 
thought there was a proclamation made 
by Jupiter, that every mortal should bring 
in his griefs and calamities, and throw 
them together ina heap. There was a 
large plain appointed for this purpose. I 
took my stand in the centre of it, and saw 
with a great dealof pleasure, the whole 
human species marching one after another, 
and throwing down their several loads, 
which immediately grew up into a prodi- 
gious mountain, that scorned teiriseabove 
the clouds.” 


“As we were regal ‘ding very attentively 
this confusion of miseries, this chaos of 
calamity, Jupiter issued out a second proc- 
lamation, that every one was now at 
liberty to-exchange his affliction, and te 
return to his habitation with any such 
other bundle as should be delivered to 
him.” 


“The heap was at last distributed 
among the two sexes, who made a most 
piteous sight, as they wandered up and 
down under the pressure of their several 
burdens. The whole plain was filled 
with murmurs and complaints, groans and 
lamentations. Jupiter, at length, taking 
compassion on the poor mortals, ordered 
them a second time to lay down their 
loads, with a design to give every one his 
ownagain. ‘They discharged themselves 
with a great deal of pleasure: after which 
the phantom who had led them into such 
gross delusions, was commanded to dis- 
appear. There was sentin her stead a 
goddess of a quite different figure: her 
motions were steady and composed, and 
her aspect serious but cheerful. She 3 
every now and then cast her eyes towards 
heaven, and fixed them upon Jupiter: 
her name was PaTieENcK. She had no 
sooner placed herself by the mount oi 
Sorrows, but what I thought very re- 
markable, the whole heap sunk to such a B® 
degree, that it did not appear a third part 
so big as it was before. She afterwards 


returned every man his own proper ca- 3 


lamity, and, teaching him how to bear it 
in the most commodious manner, he 
marched off with it contentedly, being 
very well pleased that he had not been 
left to his own choice, as to the kind of 
evils which fell to his lot.” . 


MISSIONS. 


We are informed by the Edinburg 
Review, that the West India mission- 
aries made but poorly out among the 
slaves in those Islands until the British 
Parliament passed what was called the 
Curatr’s Bii1, allowinga fee of two 
shillings and six fience ahead for Bapf- 


tism. ‘This bill, says the Review, “came 


into operation at the beginning of 15817, 
and in Julyofthat year, we find one reve- 
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rend fierson boasting of five thousand al- 
ready baptized, the average from the 
commencement of his incumbency in 1801, | 
having been only onehundred ayear?!! | 
The Missionary Societies in this coun- 
try, prolific as they have been in inven- 
tions, have not yet availed themselves of 
this valuable hint, which, if improved 
would probably bring, in a very short 
time, a large proportion of our inhabi- 
tants under this watery dispensation ! 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


BATES’ DOCTRINES 
OF FRIENDS. 


To the Meeting for Sufferings of Ohio 
Meeting: of 


RESPECTED FRirNps—In treating of 
the doctrines of Friends, there would 
scem to me to be several cogent reasons | 
for beginning with what Wm. Penn, very | 
properly, denominates “the characteristic | 
of the people called Quakers; their faith | 
and testimony to the world;” viz. “the 
Light of Christ within,” or immediate 
revelation: because they make this the 
foundation of all religious knowledge. It | 
is not possible, to treat of any principle or 
doctrine which they hold, without refer- 
ring to this their leading tenet, for on this | 
all the others are built and established. | 
‘The doctrine of immediate, divine revela- 
tion, is to the Quaker system, what the | 
alphabet is to literature, or the nine digits | 
to the science of numbers. Yet, in the | 
work before us, this primary subject oc- | 
gupies but the eighth place: half the 
building is erected before the foundation | 
is Jaid! 

Divine, internal light, being the source | 
of all saving knowledge; our PRIMARY 
rale, both in faith, and in practice, and | 
the test to which we bring, not only the | 
actions, but the words and writings of men, | 
(Barclay p, 78, 81, 82,—1 Cor. ii. 10, 11. | 
—1 Jno. ii. 27.) it will be proper, before I 
enter on a consideraton of any part-of.the | 
work before me, to draw your attention to 
this subject. This, my friends, is an age 
of much speculation—of fruitless, barren, 
empty speculation. dgetes then endea- 


vonr to draw the line between this,and true | 


4 


knowledge ; and which can only be «one 
by aclose selfexamination, in the divine 
light, of our own actual and individual ex- 
heriences. The human mind when em- 
ployed at all, must be taken up either 
with speculation or knowledge ; there is 
no other sphere in which it can possibly 
move. But, in order to understand one 
another clearly, the words we use must 
be closely examined and defined. The 
want of this has given rise to much error 
and confusion, in all ages of the world. 

What then is speculation? It is a the- 
ory, or belief not reduced, or not reducible 
to practice—beyond the limits of the e2- 
frerience of him who professes it: and it is 
the same, whether it originate in our own 
imaginations, be derived secondarily, from 
books, or men ; or whether it be, abstract- 
edly, true or false. The man who asserts 
that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, although it be a 
mathematical truth; yet if he have not 
examined the proposition himself, and 
thus convinced his understanding by a 
demonstration, he is not less a speculator, 
than he who denies it;—nor than the one 
who affirmsthat the globe on which we 
tread is buta shell, and that another world 
occupies its centre. 


To you who may be supposed fully ca- 
pable of appreciating the importance of 
immediate divine revelation, it is hardly 
necessary to add, that this view of the - 
subject is not less applicable in the acqui- 
sition of spiritual, than of natural Knowl- 
edge, according to the Apostle—‘* For 
what man, says he, knoweth the things of 
a man, save the spirit of man which is in 
him? even so the things of God knoweth 
no man, but the spirit of God. Now we 


| have received, not the spirit of the world, 


but the spirit which is of God, that we 
might KNow the things that are freely 
given to us of God.” 1 Cor. ch.ii. These 
considerations premised, I will take the 
liberty to draw your attention renewedly 
to some paris of the first Chapter of the 
book before me, headed “ Original and 
pfrresent state of man.” 


In page two the writer says, “ As the 
inspired historian was led to touch very 
briefiyven, these outward affairs, so we 
believe it is#mot necessary or even safe, to 
ran ent into speeulation coneerning them.” 
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Now the real meaning of this caution ap- | 
pears to be that it is not “ safe” to specu- | 
late or teach afler a certain manner. rT 
am induced to give this interpretation to» 
the passage, because the author himself | 
has speculated on this and other subjects in | 
his book. Thus when he alludes to the | 
garden of Eden as an outward fraradise, | 
and tells us that when they (Adam and | 
kve) “lost their happy condition by diso- 
hedience, they lost also the residence 
which was adapted on/y to that condition,” , 
—when he gives this outward and super- 
ficial view of the case, he “ runs out,” or 
rather, outward into sheculation ;1. ¢., he | | 
goes further than either “ historical facts,” 
immediate revelation, common sense, or 
human experience will warrant. 
* And God blessed them; and God | 
said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, | 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it?— 
“Behold I have given you EVERY HERB |) 
bearing seed, which is upon the face of all. 
the earth, and EVERY TREE inthe which > 
is the fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to you 
it shall be for mea.” Here the whole | 
earth is given to man, as his “ residence,” 
and every herb and every tree bearing 
seed, on the face of cll the earth, is also 
given without excefition or limitation, for | 
food and for meat. Here is a complete | 
patent, or fee simple, from Infinite Goed- 
ness, conveying to his rational family the | 
whole earth, and every thing in, on, and | | 
about it. There is nothing of parable, or 
} 


allegory here, no more than there is in a 
modern deed. from one man to another. 
But when he comes to speak of the Gar- | 
DEN, the style changes, and the sense of 
the historian is shrouded in metaphor. In| 
the midst of this garden is the “tree of 
life,” andthe “tree of the knowledge of |: 
good and evil,” bearing the forbidden 
fruit; with the cunning serpent twined | 
around it, (as some imagine) and tempt- i 
ing Eve to eat and be wise. To which | 
add the cherubim and flaming sword 
“which turned every way, to keep the 
way of the tree of life.” Now if this gar- 
den be accepted as an outward “ resi-_ 
dence,” the trees must be viewed also as 
outward and visible objects, for they were 
it the midst of the garden: and the'same 
of the cherubim, the sword, and the ser- \ 
pent, and “ the LordyGod in 


} 
| 


garden.” Is there any thing analagouste 
this in any of the outward works of crea- 
tion to aid our conceptions? Can obser- 
vation ; can common sense, or the indi- 
vidual or united results of human expe- 
rience, furnish a ray of evidence on which 
to found a rational belief? ‘The answer 
to this question must be in the negative : 
hence a /itercl construction offers a most 


| unsafe presentation to the mind, as tend- 


ing, in no slight degree, to discredit the 
whole history. 

This account, it is presumed, has been 
left on record for our instruction: but can 
you, my friends, viewing it in the light of 
the author, elicit any instruction there- 
from? We may picture this garden te 
ourselves as a charming and delightful 
spot, and regale our outward senses, in 
imagination, with its fruits and flowers; 
but would you call this a safe or profita- 
ble mode of treating the subject? 

The Hebrew language abounds with 
figurative expressions borrowed from sen- 
sible objects. “Tropes and metaphors are 
thickly scattered throughout the Scrip- 
tures: at every step, therefore, the rea- 
der, to be instructed, must allegorize; 


must look beyond the type, or figure, to 


the antityfe. In a number of places in 
Scripture, the soul, or rather its state, is 
compared to a garden. Their souls“shall 
be asa watered garden”—* A garden in- 
closed is my sister, my spouse.” Taken 
in this sense, we have a soil adapted tothe 
trees of life and knowledge. Having, by 
transgression, lost the paradisiacal state ; 
being “sent forth from the garden,” the 
operation of the * flaming sword,” which 
is the word of God, must be experienced, 
before we can again partake of the tree 
of life. Heb. iv. 12. 

“* And they heard the voice of the Lord 
God walking in the garden, in the cool of 
the day.” Is it unsafe, my friends, to 
presume this a spiritual garden; an in- 
ward walking ; an inward voice; even as 
God hath said, “ I-will dwell in them, and 
walk in them’? Who is there amongst 


us, who in the “cool of the day”—when, 


after eating of forbidden fruit, the season 
of cool reflection has overtaken us—who 
amongst us has not heard the voice— 
“ Where art thot?” it not “ safe” thus 


to. spiritualiae, and to read the conflrina- 
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io n of this history, in the lines of our own 
po ee doubt that when they lost 
their happy condition by disobedience, 
they lost also the residence which was 
adapted only to that condition” In the 
sentence pronounced upon Adam it was 
said: ‘Cursed is the ground for thy sake’ 


—‘thorns also and ihisties shall it bring | 


forth tothee.’ 3, 4. 

Thus, according to the author, God 
eursed the earth, because of Adam’s trans- 
gression, although he had before pronoun- 
ced it “very good’! ‘The thorn and this- 
tle too, is. accepted as the evidence of the 
curse; yet these plants were created de- 
fore the transgression: for He had pre- 
viously made “every plant of the field,” 
and “every herb of the field”; by which 
we must accept these as being inclu‘led, 
and as having their use, and service in the 
ereation, for “God saw every thing that 
he had made, and beheld it was very 
good :” and these plants, like ail his other 
cifts, are blessings; ave even cultivated 
and applied to the purposes of agricul- 
ture, medicine, and the arts. Thus the 
outward “ residence,” is indeed © remark- 
ably adapted” to the sinner, as the author 
would infer. Behold his garden and his 
fields: arethey cursed? Far from it. In- 
dulgent Heaven rewards his industry with 
abundance—his grounds contain nothing 
but what is fit “for meat.” But is not 
this earth “remarkably adapted” also to 
Oe the saint—to those who, through the 
“second Adam,” have regained the spirit- 


; ual Eden? In this “happy condition” do | 


| these not still find this earth well fitted to 
their “accommodation’’? 
mm “running out into speculation” to place 
5 this curse on this outward garden, which 
God hath supremely d/est, and so “ re- 
markably adapted” to the “ accommoda- 


tion” both of the just and the unjust? 


The command to Adam, in his /rimi- 
five state was: “Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it? — 
The term “subdue” implies dabour : 
hence a portion of industry and care were 
allotted to man from the beginning, tb 
provide for his owfward wants: and this 
industry and care properly applied, se- 
cures the object. The curse of outward 
poverty begins only where ii@dustry ends, 


Is it not then | 


- 


and thus this curse is of and through man 
alone: for God cannot curse; He hath 
said “ anger is not in me’; and He “chan- 
geth not.” He isa fountain of Light, and 
| of Goodness. The anger of the Lord is 
| often mentioned in Scripture, but all such, 
| declarations can be understood only in a 
| figurative sense. 
“ And the Lord God took the man, and 
_put him into the garden of Eden to dress 
it and to keep it.” ‘Thus, as a portion of 


) labour was assigned to Adam, to supply 
| the wants—to secure the health and life 
| of the body ; so a degree of watchtulness 
| and care was necessary to “dress and to 
| keep” the spiritual Eden. What had he 
to dress? His passions and propensities: 
for he, without any doubt, was made in 
| these respects like untous. The passions 
,and faculties of the soul are all “very 
good,” when “dressed and kept” in their 
| fidaces. And to define the limits to indul- 
gence, Adam had the “quickening spirit,” 
‘and when he effered to transgress those 
limits, he heard the warning voice thereof 
in his soul, (not an outward voice) “ Thou 
shalt not eat”! But Adam transgressed 
_the command, and thus sacrificed his in- 
‘nocence, to sensual gratifications. The 
_ passions are strengthened by indulgence; 
and here the curse begins te be felt—they 
become as spiritual “thorns, also and 
thistles,” and it is only by much labour 
that they are brought again into order, 
and we are again enabled to eat of the 
heavenly manna; thus verifying the pre- 
| diction—-“In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread” which applies both in an 
inward and an outward sense. 
The history in Genesis is, in part, a 
_ plain relation, and in part. figurative: and 
it is only by allegorizing, according to the 
light that may be vouchsafed to the seek- 
ing mind, that the whole can be recon- 
' ciled, or made intelligible to the under- 
| standing, and brought within the limits of, 
| and applied to, our own experiences, If 
| it were“ safe” for Paul to turn a plain, and 
’ intelligible historical relation into an alle- 
' gory,* with how much more reason may 
ithe same liberty be taken with parts 
| of Scripture, which are, in a literal sense, 
wholly incomprehensible! 


it 


* Gal. ch. iv. 
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-alted above the hills, and all the nations 
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fac expressionot our Saviour when he 
hance forth the bread—* Take, eat, this 
Is my body,” is not more revolting to the 
understanding, when considered ina /iteral 
sense, than the ideaof /ifeand knowledge 
gr wing out of the ground, inthe shape 
of trees, orthatof the cherubim and flam- 
ing sword, being visible, or that of God’s 
cursing the earth, because of man’s trans- 
gression: and although our author with | 
yourselves, are quite at liberty to receive 
thern as plain “historical facts”; yet, 1 do 
not apprehend, that such is the belief of 
the Society of Friends at large: neither 
do they view them as sacred mysteries, to 
be approached only in order to be im- 
filicitlu received, as though revelation had | 
ceased: but things written for our in-] 
struction, and which therefore may be. 
brenght within the limits of our compre- 
hension, by that divine light which “light- 
eth every man that cometh into the 
world,” and which it is not for dogmatists 
to arrest, nor creeds to limit. 

An enemy to Creede. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
WAR. 
Thomas Thrush’s letter io the King. 


(Concluded from page 137.) 


* However acute and excellent the wri- | 
tings of many learned commentators on} 
the Prophecies, and however decisive the, 
proofs they draw from them of the truth 
of the Christian revelation, it would seem 
certain that some of the most important 
of these prophecies, generally applied to 
Christianity, are at variance with all his- 
tory, whether civil or ecclesiastical, of the 
last fourteen or fifteen centuries. The 
following prophecies are of this descrip- 
tion : 

“] Isaiah, ij. 2. ‘ And it shall come to 
pass, in the last days, that the mountain of 
the Lord’s house shall be established on 
the top of the mountain and shall be ex- 


shall flow unto it. 
“«3. And many people shall. go and sav 
Come ye and let us go tothe mountain of 


cob, and he will teach us of his ways, and 
we will walk in his paths; for out of Zion 
shall go forth the law, and the word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem. 
“«4, And he will judge among the na- 
tions, and shall rebuke many people : and 
they shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks. Nation shall not rise up against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any 
inore.’—See also Micah, iv. 

“11. Isaiah xi. 1. ‘And there shall come 
forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse.’ 
“*5. Righteousness shall be the girdle of 
his loins, and faithfulness the girdle of his 
reins. 
«6, The wolf shall dwell with thelamb, 


lead them. 


straw like the ox. 


the waters cover the sea.’ 


tuous, the enlightened, and the philan- 
thropic, in all ages since the Christian era, 
have ardently, but vainly, wished to see 


plafn and literal, that they cannot be mis 


symbolical language, is also descriptive 0! 
a state of great happiness underthe Chris 
tian dispensation. Intwoimportant partic- 
ulars these prophecies remain yet tobe 
fulfilled, yiz.: in establishing peace in the 
world; and in spreading that knowledgt 
of the Lord which is finally to produce 
this blessed effect. 

“Should it be asked, Sire, of what use 


the Lord, to theshouse of the God of Ja- 


these propheciesare to Christians of the 


me 


and the leopard lie down with the kid; i 
and the calf and the young lion, and the i 
fatling together; and a little child shall i 


“These prophecies, though couched ia i 
language so very dissimilar, are no doubt Bi 
descriptive of the same event, viz. the i 
great happiness destined for mankind 
through the medium of the Christian re- 3 
ligion. ‘This happiness many of the vir 


And the cow and the bear shall 
feed: and their young ones shall lic iim 
down together, and the lion shall ea iim 


“«§ And the sucking child shall play on iim 
the hole of the asp, and the weaned child i 
shall put his hand on thecockatrice’s den. iim 

They shall not hurt ordestroy 
all the holy mountain; fer the earth shall Hii 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord, a Tim 


realised. ‘he former prophecy describes Hi 
this triumph of Christianity in terms» 


understood. The latter, though couched in 
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- When Christians cease from war, this un- 
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present day,—are they recorded merely || Christian history, when duly considered, 
to gratify a prying curiosity, and to convey | bears testimony to its truth. 

to them information concerning events |! «Spo Jong as nations professing Christi- 
which are to take place at some future || anity shall make a trade of war, the su- 
and indefinite period, and in which they | perstructure of Christianity must and will 
have no interest or concern? This ques- | be assailable through these prophecies; 
tion is answered by St. Paul; that pro-) but its foundations are imperishable. 
phecy (like other parts of scripture) is | When Christians shall cease from war, 
‘written for our admonition, upon whom 1 which on the sure word of prophecy, they 
the ends of the world are come.’ These | will do; then may we hope that Christi- 
prophecies, therefore, are handed down ! anity ‘ will cover the earth,” and that ‘all 
to inform us that it is the will of the great | the kingdoms of this world «wil? become 
and benevolent Parent of mankind, andthe kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
eonsequently the duty of Christians, to! Christ.’ Till then, warriors must be con- 
live together in harmony and love, instead | sidered as the foes of Christianity. 

ef hating and destroying each other by | : ; 
war.—They are written to show us that. “If, sire, we ask ourselves the quem 
if wars now exist, the fault is not in Chris- | —what changes would be effected m the 
tianity, but in those who are calied Chris- | moral and political world, if our Lord . 
tians—They are written to teil us what | the instead of being 
effects real Christianity wi// »roduce here- eabject of occasignal culogium and ad- 
after, and consequently what it ought to made the mapdard rue 
produce now.—They are written, Sire, to | of men’s actions. Let the prophet Isaiah 
These prophecies are still more impor- \ their swords into plough-shares,’ and ‘na- 
tant, for they point out the way to put an_ tion would not lift up sword against na- 


end to war; viz. by spreading abroad | tion, neither would they learn war any 


Christianity (or ‘the knowledge of the ry 
Lord’) till ‘it shall cover apne te | produce these glorious effects is Christi- 
anity. Connecting it with the prophe- 


easy task. Thus understood and applied, | er ‘the dg 


- these prophecies, instead of being a mere Christian knowledge, asthe same thing : 


dead letter and a matter of useless specu- and taking the sermon of our Lord on the 

lation, become practically and individually |, mount as a emer? of Bava: YEMEN 

scripture, ‘profitable for doctrine, for re- | ment that is finally to produce these glo- 

proof, for correction, for instruction in rious effects. 


righteousness.’ | “The close agreement, Sire, between 
: these prophecies and the probable result 

“It is well, Sire, for Christians who | of our Saviour’s precepts, if practically 
feel a deep interest for the honour of their | embraced, affords a strong presumptive 
religion, that the history of the first two | proof, that both the prophecies and the 


centuries establishes the fact that the pro- | precepts are of divine origin. I have, I 


fessors of Christianity, in those early ages, | trust, shown that the former never can be 
refrained from war. It is also well for ! fulfilled so long as Christians shall engage 
the cause of Christianity that an apostacy |\in war. It will be equally easy to show 
from the faith was predicted. In Scrip- | that the precepts of the Gospel can never 
ture language, faith and Christian prac- | be complied with by nations or by indi- 
tice are often synonymous; and it is im- || viduals engaging in war. Their obe- 
possible to conceive a greater departure 1 dience to such precepts and commands as 
from Christian practice than war. ‘hus,’ the following seems to be an impossibility. 
Sire, this departure from the practice of | “Have peace one with another. By 
the Apostles and early Christians, like } this shallall men know that ye are my 
every other fact connected with the | disciples, if yelhaye love one to another. 
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“Walk with all lowliness and meek- 
ness, with long suffering, forbearing one 
another inlove. 

“Be ye all of one mind, having com- 
passion one of another: love as brethren, 
be pitiful, be courteous, not rendering 
evil for evil, or railing for railing. 

“Be at peace among yourselves. See 
that none render evil for evil to any man. 
God hath called us to peace. 

“ Follow after love, patience, meekness. 


Be gentle, showing all meekness unto all | 


men. Live in peace. 

“Lay aside all malice. Put off anger, 
avrath, malice. Let all bitterness, and 
wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil 
speaking, be put away from you, with all 
malice. 

“ Avenge not yourselves. If thine ene- 
my hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink. Recompense ‘to no man evil 
for evil. Overcome evil with good. 

“What a strange anomaly, Sire, would 


be exhibited, were these truly noble and | 
characteristic precepts of the Christian 


religion placed at the head of every na- 


val or military officer’s commission, and | 


at the head of every warlike order issued 
from the Admiralty or War-office, or at 
the head of every regimental orderly- 
book! No incongruity could appear great- 


erthan such a mixture of war and Gos- | 


pel—no impossibility more evident than 
the impossibility of obedience in both 
eases—no truth more clear than that war 
and Christianity are utterly irreconcila- 
ble. When the Christian and military 
duties are thus contrasted, the discre- 
pance is so glaring, that it has rather the 
appearance of burlesque than of sober 
truth. But surely this striking contrarie- 
ty affords no mean argument that the du- 
ties of a Christian and a warrior can never 
be faithfully discharged by the same in 
dividyal. 
“A due consideration of these truly 
Christian precepts will show us the falla- 
cy of one of the most popular arguments 
in favour of war: viz;, that as the Jews, 
the highly favoured people of God, were 
commanded, by God himself, to wage war, 
it cannot therefore be sinful for Chris- 
tians todothesame. But our Saviour has 
{eft his followers without this ex¢uses for 


~ 


jue tells them they are not to be guided by 


4 


the customs of the Jews: * Ye have heard? 
says he, ‘that it hath been said, an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth ; but I Say 
unto you, that ye resist not evil; but who- 
soever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also.’— Ye have 
heard that it hath been said, thou shalt 
love thy neighbour, and hate thine ene- 
my: but I say unto you, love them that 
hate you, and pray for them which des- 
| pitefully use you and persecute you.’ The 
|| practice of the Jews, therefore, Sire, can 
| be no excuse for Christians to engage in 


war. 

“Another popular argument in favour 
of war is, that the moral precepts of the 
Gospel, though imperative to individuals, 
_may,in cases of necessity, be dispensed 


I with by sovereigns, or nations. On this 


| Subject an acute reasoner thus expresses 

himself: ‘In the transactions of private 
persons, no advantage that results from @ 
' the breach of a general law of justice, can 
compensate to the public for the violation 
\| of the law ; in the concerns of crpire this 
| may sometimes be doubted. 1 deeply re- 


gret, Sire, that a sentiment 30 derogatory 
| to Christian morals should have proceed- 
| ed from the pen of Dr. Paley. My re- 
t gret, however, is softened by the knowl- 
| 
Alliance ‘have not so learned Christ’ § 
| These sovereigns solemnly declare ‘their & 
| fixed resolution, both in the administra- 
| tion of their respective states, and in their 
| political relations with every other gov- 
ernment, to take for their so/e guide the & 
| precepts of that holy religion (the Chris- 
tian ): namely, the precepts of justice, 
, Christian charity, and peace, which, far 
i from being applicable only to private con- 
cerns, must have an immediate influence & 
| on the consels of princes, and guide all § 
| their steps, as being the on/y means of § 
' consolidating human institutions and rem- § 
edying their imperfections.’ Whenever 
Christian nations shall act on these princi- 
ples, wars among them will cease, andl 
‘the knowledge of the Lord will cover 
| the earth as the waters cover the sea.’ 

| Considering the high importance of 
| the subject matter of these pages to my- 


| self individually, I trust, Sire, that I shall 


not, in concluding them, be accused of 
‘egotism, or of improperly indulging my 


edge that Christian sovereigns united in I 
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ewn feelings or vanity, in stating the fol- 


lowing particulars concerning myself. 
“ When the first impressions, Sire, were 


formed in my mind concerning the unlaw- | 


fulness of Christians entering into or re- 
maining in the military profession, I can- 
not exactly recollect. To my shame, I 
may, I believe, say that I never thought 
seriously on the subject till within the last 
four vears. Whenever I heard feelings 
ef disapprobation expressed concerning 
war, I was led to regard them, as Bishop 
Horsley did, 2s a species of puritanical 
cant; so fully was I satisfied that war, 
and consequently my profession, was per- 
fectly consonant with the precepts of 
Christianity. About the time I have men- 
tioned, owing to circumstances which I 
need not state, 1 began to entertain doubts 
on this subject. These doubts gradually 
gained strength; and early in the year 
1822 I came to the resolution to investi- 
gate the subject more closely than [ had 
hitherto done ; and if, after such investi- 
gation, it should appear to me that my 
profession was irreconcilable with the 
precepts of Christ, Ptetermined to resign 
my vaval rank and half-pay, although I 
placed a high value upon the former, and 
the latter forms a large portion of a very 
limited income; and [ was thereby sub- 
jecting myself, and not myself alone, toa 
very considerable change in my mode of 


living, and this at an advanced period of | 


life, when its comforts and conveniences 
are most wanted. 

“To take a step so highly important to 
me hmany points of view, but particu- 
larly in a religious one, upon the first im- 
pression of my mind, would have been 
highly improper; for even the best in- 
formed persons frequently change their 
opinions, and see the same transaction in 
different points of view at different pe- 
riods of time. From the very novel na- 
ture of the act I contemplated, I thought 
it possible that this might happen to my- 
self; and that in my ardour to do what I 


deemed an act of religious duty, I might | 


hastily take a step of which I might here- 


after see just cause to repent, and when | 


repentance could not avail me. I was al- 
so aware, that what I proposed doing, be- 
ing so much at variance with established 
¢ustom, might be attributed to vanity, or 


aw 


an affectation of singularity—motives by 
which, as far as I know myself, I have 
| never been greatly influenced. Added te 
| these considerations, I felt much difficulty 
| as to the manner in which I should with- 
| draw myself from my profession. It ap- 
| peared to me, (though it may savour of 
| vanity thus to express myself,) that the 
, measure I contemplated was one of very 
i great importance both in a political and 
| religious point of view. 
“Under these perplexing circumstan- 
ces, I came tothe resolution to retain my 
| half-pay three years longer, should my 


i life be so long spared, and to dedicate that 
| time to serious inquiry on a subject con- 
| stantly pressing upon my mind. This de- 
lay I considered as likely to cure me of 
| any false notions that either ignorance, 
| fanaticism, or vanity might generate. It 
, has, Sire, pleased the divine Disposer of 
| events to grant me these years; and I 
| hope they have not been passed unprofita- 
| bly. After every inquiry and considera- 
| tion on one of the most important subjects 
| that can occupy the human mind, as far 
| as my abilities and opportunities have en- 
| abled me, and after frequent and earnest 
| prayer to that Being who alone has pow- 
. erover the minds of men, that I might de> 
| nothing dishonourable to Christianity nor 
| injurious to society, I have seen no reason 
, to regret the resolution I then formed. 
, Some may biame me, aad with seeming 
|, justice, for taking so iong a time for con- 
i sideration, on wiiat I now speak of as se 
| very clear apomt. I do not however re- 
| 


| 


gret this delay, as it has effectually con- 
vinced me that I have acted not only from 
pure mctives, but also on correct princi- 
| ples; and I feel the fullest confidence 
that I shall never repent of the step that 
' conscience has dictated. This delay has 
| also enabled me to correct the false views 
I have entertained till within the last 
| twelve months concerning what is called 
| defensive war. On this subject I have, 
: indeed, changed my opinions. 

“When I first formed the resolution of 
_ withdrawing from the naval profession, I 
was, Sire, impressed with an idea, per- 
| haps rather a confused one, that though 
| wars of conquest and aggression were 


clearly.anjustifiable and wicked, yet that 
wars of defence were not so. For individ- 
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uals or nations to engage in these, I con- 
sidered as not merely lawful, but as high- 
ly honourable and meritorious. However 
I may subject myself to scorn and con- 
tempt, I now feel no hesitation in declar- 
ing my conviction, that warfare of any 
kind, offensive or defensive, national] or 
individual, is most plainly interdicted by 
the spirit, if not by the letter, of the Gos- 
pel. It is absolutely irreconcilable with 
the characteristic precepts of Christiani- 
ty, as well as with the prophecies which 
Ihave already quoted. These precepts 
and prophecies teach us that to obey the 
will of God is ‘the whole business of mo- 
rality.?. I may be under a delusion ; but 
regarding war of any kind as incompati- 
ble with this obedience, I must either re- 
ject as sophisticated the excuses and apol- 
ogies of learned and ingenious men in fa- 
vour of defensive war, or set at nought 
both the Gospel and the Prophecies. 
“Politicians consider the being ready 


for war as the surest mean of avoiding it, | 
and as proof of true wisdom. This is , 


mere assertion; and history and expe- 
rience admonish us, that if one nation 
arms by way of precaution and self-de- 


fence, another and another will do the | 
~ game; and these defensive armaments, it 


is more than probable, will produce of- 
fensive operations. Defensivearmaments 


— 
main to be fully tried; but in, I believe, 
the only instance in which this spirit has 
been put in practice upon an extended 
scale, it succeeded. It will succeed with 
Christian nations, unless Christianity and 
civilization render men more ungoverna- 
ble and unprincipled than the untutored 
Indians with whom William Penn had to 


deal; these were completely won and sub- 


cued by this defensive and truly Chris- 
tian armour, and, when its use shall be 
better understood, Christian nations will 
cease to learn war: and there will be ‘no- 
thing to hurt or destroy.’ 

“Some, Sire, may cavil with my having, 
on the present occasion, appealed so con- 
fidently to prophecy. It has, indeed, 
been too much the custom with several 
commentators, even with men of consider- 
able eminence as writers and scholars, to 
identify the awful and wonderful events 
that have been passing in our own days, 
with some of the prophecies of the Old 
and New Testaments, which admit of a 
variety of interpretation. The prophe- 
cies to which I have appealed are of a ve- 
ry different description, and can hardly 


| be misapplied or misunderstood. ‘These 


may secure temporary safety, but they | 


are calculated to create jealousy and pro- 


voke hostility, and to verify the remark | of view, as peculiarly entitled to our ven- 


ef him who ‘spake as never man spake ;’ | eration, our gratitude, our obedience, and 


viz. that ‘they that take the sword shall ,.ourlove. This application of prophecy 
perish with the sword.’ We are told on | 


the sure testimony of prophecy that wars | 


will cease; but we have not the slightest 
intimation that this will be effected by de- 
fensive armaments: on the contrary, we 
have abundant reason to believe that the 

read of Christianity (or ‘the knowledge 


ef the Lord,’) will produce this. ( Isaiah — 


xi. 9.) 


to be the key-stone of Christianity: it ap- 
pears to be regarded by our Saviour as a 
kind of celestial panoply, not merely se- 


curing to its possessor the approbation of | 


God, but also protecting him from wrong 
and insult. The same remark may be 
applied to families, and also to nations. 
Its effects with these latter, itis true, re- 


prophecies place our holy religion in the 
most dignified and delightful point of 
view, as the path to universal peace and 
philanthropy. The Author of our divine 
religion is also by these prophecies placed 


, inthe most lovely and captivating point 


{ 


adds strength to the Christian evidences, 
and repels one of the most powerful ar 
guments of sceptics against the religion of 
Christ. 

“TI trust, Sire, that the state of gross 


| darkness, (Isaiah ix. 2) which has for so 


many centuries been producing war and 
destruction, is fast passing away, andlight 


' -| approaching with a steady step; and that, 
“A meek arid unresisting spirit seems | 


without improperly indulging the imagi- 
nation, we may consider the present times 
as those described: by the prophet as nei- 
ther day nor night, previous to the eve- 
ning time (of Christianity,) when it shall 


| be light. (Zachariah xiv. 6,7.) We are 


accustomed to regard the times in which 
we live with a partial and complacent 
eye; and, comparing them with those 
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that are past, to exult in our superiorit; 
over our predecessors. We have, in- 
deed, much cause for gratitude for mam 
national blessings; but, as Christians, 
none for exultation, when we call to mind 
the torrents of human blood that have 
been shed in our times, in direct opposi- 
tion to the precepts of Jesus. 


“When Christians, Sire, shall subdue 
the anti-christian spirit of ambition, of re- 
sistance, and revenge,—or, in the words 
of St. James, these lusts from whence 
wars arise,—and instead of emulating the 
heroes of antiquity, to which the present 
course of education propels them, they 
shall take Jesus Christ for their pattern ; 
—when, like him, men shall think it more 
honourable to submit with patience to. 
blow, than to return it with interest :— 
when men shall prefer the approbation of 
God, to the admiration of their fellow- 
men; or, in a word, when they become 
Christians :—then ‘will they beat their 
swords into plough-shares ;’ and ‘nation 
will not rise up against nation, neither will 
they learn war any more.’ ‘This, Sire, is 
the language of prophecy ; and in the ap- 
plication of it, and of the precepts of Je- 
sus, 1 trust that ‘J have spoken forth the 
qwords of truth and soberness.’ 


“J think it incumbent upon me, Sire, 
before I conclude this letter, to assure 
your Majesty that, in retiring from your 
Naval Service, I] am soijely actuated by 
those motives which I have set forth; and 
that I have not been led to take this step 
by any men or body of men. To one 
friend only has my intention been known 
from the first; and I have the happiness 
to know that this friend (who will be a 
fellow-sufferer from the act,) most cor- 
dially approves what Ihave done. Nor, 


Sire, have I, till very near the time of 


sending these pages to the press, read any 
of the valuable publications of Peace So- 
cieties in this and other countries. ‘The 
recent perusal of some of their works has 
afforded me the most heart-felt satisfac- 
tion, together with the pleasure of know- 
ing that though these pages may excite 
feelings of pity and contempt in many, 
yet that they are in accordance with thr 
opinions . f numbers of pious Christians © 
distinguished rank and literary attain- 


H 


nents in different parts of the world. Be- 
‘ieving, Sire, that the publications of the 
Peace Societies ‘have not only a tendency 
to annihillate war, but also to promote re- 
ligion, and with it obedience to sovereigns, 
I sincerely wish they may be more ex- 
tensively read than they have hitherto 
been. 


“May it, Sire, please the Supreme Dis- 
poser of events to grant that your Majes- 
ty’s reign may be prolonged, and that it 
may continue to be peaceable, prosper- 
ous and happy; and may it accord with 
the wisdom and benevolence of His di- 
vine governnrent of the world, shortly to 
put an end to all war and bloodshed, and 
incline the hearts of men to deeds of mer- 
cy and philanthropy: and may your Ma- 
jesty, and the highly favoured nation you 
vrovern, be made the glorious instruments 
of spreading threaugh the world pure and 
unadulterated Christianity, orthat ‘know- 
ledge of the Lord’ which can alone pro- 
duce and secure the civilization of the 
world. 

“Thus highly honoured, Britain may 
indulge in the hope that not only her ex- 
istence as a nation, but also her tranquili- 
ty willendure; and that she will not be 
consigned, by the great Ruler of the uni- 
verse, to the lot uniformly recorded in his- 
tory of other great and warlike nations, 
who, having been raised by the sword, 
have also perished by the sword. 

“Though, Sire, 1 have for reasons I 
have stated, withdrawn myself from your 
Majesty’s Naval Service, it will ever be 
my most earnest wish, as it will also be 
my constant endeavour, as a Christian and 
as a subject, to approve myself, with un- 
feigned deference and respect, Sire, 

Your Majesty’s most faithful 

Most dutiful, and devoted servant, 
THOMAS THRUSH. 
Sution, near Thirsk, 14th Jan. 1825.” 


“To attempt to form an idea of eterni- 
ty, from any thing capable of extension, 
limitation, or division, is more absurd than 
to think of measuring the contents of the 
ocean by the common rulesof arithmetic ; 
because, great as the ocean is, it hath its 


bounds:?— Di!/wyn. 
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“PREOCEPTS OF JESUS.” 


This interesting work, originally com- 
piled by Rammohun Roy, a learned Hin- 
doo of Calcutta, has lately been reprinted 
in New-York by B. Bates, from the Lon- i 
don edition. Shortly after its publication Hi 
in India, the missionaries there made a | 
rude attack, both on this excellent and ex- || 
traordinary man, and his book, in the gen- | 
uine spirit of bigotry and persecution, and | 
which has continued ever since. The fol- | 
lowing extract from the work itself, will | 
serve to throw some light on the charac- | 
ter and views of the autho the nature | 
of the controversy, and on missionary do- | 
ings, generally, in India. | 

| 
| 


“The Reviewer observes, (in page 24.) 
with every mark of disapprobation, that | 
the Compiler has intimated in the Intro- 
duction, that the dogmatical and historical 
matters are rather calculated to do injury. 

he Compiler could not certainly over- | 
look the daily occurrences and olvious | 
facts which led him to remark, [in the In- | 
troduction,] that ‘historical and some | 


and disputes of Freethinkers and Anti- | 
christians, especialiy miraculous relations, | 
which are much less wonderful than the | 
fabricated tales handed down to the na- | 
tives of Asia:’ and to prove what the / 
Compiler stated, I humbly entreat any | 
one to refer to the numerous volumes | 
written by persons unattached to any of | 
the established churches against the mir- | 
acies, the history, and some oi the dogmas | 
of Christianity. They have not only de- 
stroyed harmony and unicn between 
ene sect of Christians and another, and | 

continue to do so; but in past times have | 
even caused continual wars and frequent | | 
blondshed to rage amongst them, more | 
dreadfully than between Christians and | 
infidels. Aslight reference to the histo- | 
ries of Christian countries will, I trust, 

afford to my feaders entire conviction | 

upon this head. Besides, the Compiler | 
residing in the same spot where Euro- t 
pean missionary gentlemen and others, 
for a period of upwards of twenty years 
have been, with a view to promote Chris- 
tianity, distributing in vain amongst the | 
natives numberiess copies of the complete | 
Bible, written in different languages, could 


not ignorant of the causes 
of their disappointment. He, however, 
never doulted their zeal for the promul- 
gation of Christianity, nor the accuracy of 
their statement with regard to immense 
sums of money being annually expended 
in preparing vast numbers of copies of 
the scriptures; but he has seen with re- 
gret, that they have completely counter- 
acted their benevolent efforts, by introdu- 
cing all the dogmas and mystcrics taught 
in Christian Churches to people by no 


| means prepared to receive them; and 


that they have been so incautious and in- 
considerate in their attempts to enlighten 
the natives of India, as to address their 
instructions to them in the same way as if 
they were reasoning with persons brought 
up ina Christian country, with those dog- 
matical notions imbibed from their infan- 


| cy. The consequence has been, that the 


natives ia general, instead of benefiting by 


_ the perusal of the Bible, copies of which 


they always receive gratuitously, ecx- 


| change them very often for blank paper ; 


and generally use several of the dogmati- 
other passages are liable to the doubts | 


cal terms in their native language as a 
mark of slight in an irreverent manner ; 


| the mention of which is repugnant to my 


feelings. Sabat, an eminently learned but 
srossly unprincipled Arab, whom our di- 
vines supposed that they had converted to 
Curistianity, and whom they of course in- 


| structed in all the dogmas and doctrines, 
|| wrote a few years ago a treatise in Arabic 


against those very dogmas, and printed 
himself and published several hundred 
copies of this work. And another Moosul- 
man, of the name of Ena’ct Ahmud, a 
man of respectable family, who is. still 
alive, and speedily returned to Mchum- 
mudanism from Christianity, pleading 
that he had not been able to reconcile to 
his understanding certain dogmas which 
were imparted to him. Ithas been owing 
to their beginning with the introduction of 
mysterious dogmas, and of relations that 
at first sight appear incredible, that, not- 
withstanding every exertion on the part 
of our divines, I am not aware that we 
can find a single respectable Moosulman 
or Hindoo, who were not in want of the 
common comforts of life, once glorified 
with the truth of Christianity, constantly 


adhering to it. Of the few hundred 
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tives who have been nominally converted | truth in an acceptable manner; but I am 
to Christianity, and who have been gene- | sorry to observe, that he has unfortunately 
rally of the most ignorant class, there is | and unexpectedly met with opposition 
ground to suspect thatthe greater num- | from those whom he considered the last. 


ber have been allured to change their | persons likely to oppose him on this sub- 
faith by other attractions than by a con- | ject. From what has already been ad- 
viction of the truth and reasonableness of || yanced,the Reviewer may perceive the 
those dogmas; as we find nearly all of! reason why the passages extracted by the 
them are employed or fed by their spir- ! Compiler from the Gospel of St. John 
itual teachers, and in case of neglect are | should be comparatively few. It is from | 
apt to manifest a rebellious spirit ;—a | this source that the most difficult to be if 
circumstance which is well known to the comprehended of the dogmas of the | 
the Compiler from several local facts, as | Christian religion have been principally 

well as from the following occurrence. 
About three years ago, the Compiler, on 


his visit to an English gentleman, who is 


| drawn: and on the foundation of passages 
| of that writer, the interpretation of which 
| is still a matter of keen discussion amongst 
still residing in the vicinity of Calcutta, | the most learned and most pious scholars 
saw a great number of Christian converts | in Christendom, is erected the mysterious 
with a petition, which they intended to i doctrine of three Gods in one Godhead, 
present to the highest ecclesiastical au- | the origin of Mohummudanism, and the 
thority, stating, that their teachers | stumbling-block to the conversion of the 


through false promises of advancement, | more enlightened among the Hindoos.” 


had induced them to give up their ancient 
religion. The Compiler felt indignant at | 
their presumption, and suggested to the 
gentlemen, as a friend, the propriety | 
of not countenancing a set of men who, 
from their own declaration, seemed so un- | 
principled. The Missionaries themselves | 
are as well aware as the Compiler, that | 
those very dogmas are the points which | 
the people always select as the most pro- | 
per for attack, both in their oral and 
written controversies with Christian 
teachers; all of which, if required, the 
Compiler is prepared to prove by the 
most unquestionable testimony. 
“Under these circumstances, the Com- 
pier published such sayings of Christ, as 
he thought intelligible to all, conveying 
conviction with them, and best calculated 
to lead mankind to universal love and 
harmony ; not dwelling upon those mat- | 
ters, an observance of which is not abso- 
lutely ordained, and the interpretations of | 
which, instead of introducing peace and | 
happiness, have generally given rise to dis- | 
putes and controversies. “Che Compiler | 
had no local influence nor power to pro- 
mote any one’s interest, nor has he situa- | 
tions to give away, nor yet has he friends 
and colleagues to recommend others to 
their patronage. Humble as he is, he has 
therefore adopted those measures which, 


‘he thought most judi¢ious, toyspread the 


SELECTED FOR THE BEREAN. 
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Between a Country Clergyman and 
Quaker. 


C. Then there will be no end of confu- 
sions. 

Q. No more there is not in opinions and 
doctrines. 

C. And is not that a deplorable case ? 

Q. So is the fall of Adam: canst thou 
cure it? 

C. They are not parallel cases. 

Q. Depend upon it, thou mayest as ea- 
sily bring back Adam into a state of inno- 
cence, as his posterity into one mind. 

C. What, cai’t I reason a man inte my 
opinion ? 

Q. Yes, if he like thy opinion, and thy 
reasoning: Perhaps he will think them 
both stark naught. 

C. That may be his fault. 


Q. And it may be thine. How are thy 


opinions better than mine? I think them 
worse. 

*. They are warranted by the holy 
Scriptures. 

Q. I think mine are; I'll promise thee 
T’ll try them by the Scriptures, which I 


think I can interpret as well as thou canst. 
i'll tell thee further, that I am satisfied 
the God of mercy never damned any man 
for mistaking it; for Ptake it, that in re- 


 vealing his word he mocketh not men, by 
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giving them a riddle instead of a revela- 
tion. 

C. You know little of Scripture, if you 
do not know that there are in it places 
which you cannot understand. 

Q. Nor canst thou. Asto those places, 
though they may be his will, yet lam 
sure they are not his revealed will, be- 
cause he hath not revealed it; and if | take 
thy interpretation and conjectures for his 
word, then do I believe in thy word, and 
not in his. Now, where hath he com- 
manded me to believe in thee ? 

C. He has commanded you to believe 
me, when I speak in his name. 

Q. And so art thou to believe me when 
I speak in his name. 

>. But Il am his ambassador. 

Q. There 1 do not believe thee, because 
thou speakest in thy own name. 

C. Why, doesnot St. Paul say, we are 
ambassadors in his stead ? 7 

Q. Yes; art thou Paul ? 

C. No, I am only his successor; he is 
dead. 

Q. So are his gifts and miracles: canst 
thou work miracles? If not, how dost thou 
succeed him. 
oi 1 preach the gospel which he preach- 


Q. So do I, and bear my own charges 
as he did his; and why should I pay thee 
for doing what I can do as well myself? 
I do not find that Paul has left thee any 
wages, and I am sure he has left thee no- 
thing else; his epistles are left to every 
man. 

C. Yes, he has left ministers to waic 


upon God’s ordinances in the house of 


od. I am one of those ministers. 

Q. Friend, as thou art a Christian, thou 
must needs Know that every house is alike 
to Almighty God, who filleth heaven and 
earth, and dwelleth not in houses made 
with hands. And as to what you call or- 
dinances, thou knowest that the apostles 
administered none. Every man did it for 
himself, and it was done from house to 
house. ‘here were no bloody sacrifices 
in the religion of Jesus, and consequently 
no priests, their only office being to slay 


C. Dare you say that God has appoint- 
ed no body in‘his church to preach and 
explain his word ? 

- No; I neither do nor dare say it; 
and thou mayest spare thy big words. 
He hath left every man to preach it to an- 
other; nor doth it appear that thow hast 
any more call from him than every one of 
thy parish hath. If thou wouldest re- 
semble the apostles go and preach to the 
unconverted without money and»without 
price. Thy whole patishbelieve in Christ 
already, as much @s thou dost, and did 


before they knew thee. They have the 
Bible themselves; and if thou bringest 
them any tidings that are not in it, and 
that they themselves see not in it, they 
ought not to believe thee. 

>. You argue very insincerely with me. 
Just now you contended that I had none of 
St. Paul’s gifts; and now you would have 
me go without those gifts, and do what he 
did with them; namely, travel over the 
world, and convert the unconverted. 

Q. No, I only would shew thee, that as 
thou dost not resemble him, thou art vain 
in pretending to succeed him ; and so far 
I reason consistently, as thou dost weakly, 
if thou claimest all his reverence without 
any of his merit. 

©. Ido not set up for the abilities of St. 
Paul; but still have qualifications supe- 
rior to laymen. 

Q. What are those qualifications ? 

C. I know languages; I have had an 
university education; and 

Q. All these are civil qualifications 
common to all men, who would be at the 
pains and charge. Laymen understand 
Latin and Greek as well as thou dost. 
The gospel wanteth no embellishment 
from those whom thou callest Virgil and 
Horace; and Christ crucified, 1s not 
sought nor found in universities, nor in- 
deed the flesh crucified. If lam not mis- 
informed, they abound with young men 
who are too often sinners, and with old 
men whoare no saints. Theyare schools 
of words; but the gospel hath nothing te 
do with thy logic and vain philosophy. 

C. I was going to tell You too, that I 
have studied divinity. 

Q. Knowest thow any divinity but what 
is inthe Bible? and have not I the Bi- 
ble? Ithink,and am sure, that it is a 
plain and intelligible book, at least as — 
much of it as is meet for a Christian, and 
toturnit into doubtfulness, and disputa- 
tion, and science, and gain, savoureth not 
of Christianity. 

C. This is imsolently said: who turns 
it into gain ? 

Q. He who maketh a gain of it; which 
is worse than insolence, whereof thou dost 
groundlessly accuse me. 

C. What, do you not declare against 
preachers ? 

Q. I have already told thee, I do not: 
I would have all men preachers. 

C. Ay, tinkers, and taylors, and coblers. 

Q. Friend, beware of thy words: what 
were the apostles? ‘They were no univer- 
sity sentry. 

. But you say that we want the apos- 
tles’ gifts. 

Q. I wish thou couldest confute me. 
However, we have all of us the apostles” 


books ; and ean’st then mend them? 
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.C. No: but I can enforce them; and | 
the labourer is worthy of his hire, if you | 
will believe St. Paul. 

Q. But if he laboureth for himself, why 
should I pay him ; I profit not by thy la- 
bour; why should’st thou profit by my 
substance. I believe Paul; but Paul 
hath given thee no property in my pigs 
and barley. 

C. But the law has. 

Q. The law is not Paul. But I per- 
ceive, whoever is the giver, thou wilt be 
the taker. 

C. Sir, you are rude. 

Q. How? Because I do thee justice. 

_ C. Let me tell you, sir, there is reason 
in It, as well as law. 

Q. Thy interest may be reason to thee, 
but thou wilt be put to it, to give me a. 
—— for giving thee something for no- 

g. 

C. Dont you know that under the law, | 
the priests had their lot in the land ? | 

Q. Yes: But they were Jewish priests, 
er sacrificers, Art thou a Jew? and dost | 
thou kill cattle as they did? and would’st | 
thou reconcile Judaism to Christianity ? | 

C. No; I would only shew that it is | 
reasonable that priests should have a | 
proper appointment. | 

. [have already shown thee the un- 
reasonableness of having any priests in 

Christianity. 

C. In this you saucily differ from all 
the societies of Christians in the world. 

Q. Ido not differ from Christianity; 
‘nor am I ag in differing from those | 
that do. The blessed Jesus hath left thee | 
no legacy, that I know of, nor so much as | 
named thee in his will. 


thee ? or why should we purchase it at 
thy dear price, when we have it in ou 
houses in more purity and plainness than 
thou can’st give it? 

C. Yes,and you understand it by the 
spirit. 

Q. Thou sayest it. We trust to the 
Spirit to direct us, whois promised to all 
that ask him. Thou trusteth to Henry 


Hammond and Daniel Whitby for direc- 
tion. Whether art thou or we best di- 
rected ? 

C. I shall not believe that the Spirit is 
the author of the enthusiasm and dreams 
that are found amongst you. 

Q. “The carnal man discerneth not 
the things of God.” Paul was called a 


| babbler by the Athenians, whose priests, 


who were many, had no illumination, 
but being men of dark and voluptuous 
minds, and feeding upon sacrifices and of- 
ferings, prefered Bacchus and his grapes 
to the spirit of Christ. ; 

C. The comparison you would insin- 
uate is impudent and profane. 

Q. Friend, meekness becometh a 
preacher. Thou hast the passion of a 
priest, but not the meekness of a minis- 
ter of the gospel. Why dost thou fall 
upon me with bitter words, for telling 
thee a fact which, in answer to thee, it was 
necessary to tell. Is it profane to say 
that the heathen clergy took offerings? 
Nay, since thou dost urge me, dost not 
thou take offerings? and did the apostles 
take any? I have put thee between these 

riests and the apostles, that by compar- 
ing thyself with both, thou may’st see 
whom thou resemblest most. 

C. If this be not profaneness, I know 


C. The man grows profane. 
Q. Thou meanest unanswerable. Is it | 
any article of thy creed, that truth is pro- | 
fane ? | 
C. Yourhaving no established ministers | 
amongst you, is enough to render your | 
sect odious to all sorts of Christians. 
Q. We have religion established | 
amongst us. Is religion odious in thy | 
eyes, where there is not a livelihood to be | 
ot out of it? We establish no clergy, | 
est they should disestablish the peace 
and purity of the gospel; and whilst our 
atop ae are under the influence of the 
toly Spirit, we reckon they will seek no 
money. We therefore do not keep in| 
pay men who sell speech. 
+> The truth is, the speeches uttered 
amongst you are not worth buying. | 
Q. Friend, no speeches in the house of | 
God ought to be bought, nor the taberna- | 
cle be turned into a shop, Why sellest | 
thou thine, which, as report saith, are not | 
Freely you have received, treel y, 
give. 


not what is. ? 
Q. ‘The profaneness is not on my side. 
C. Let me inform you, sir, that for this 


| language, in some countries, you would 


have your tongue cut out of your head. 

Q. I know it; and praise God that I 
am not in those countries, and that theu 
canst not bring those countries hither. It 
is plain thatthou approvest their bar- 
barity, else why dost thou think it due 
tome? I beg thou wouldst not be provok- 
ed, if I mention to thee once more the ex- 
ample of the apostles: where did they 
} justify savageness and severity to any man 
for any opinion, or any words? where did 
they ever talk to Pagans as thou dost to 
me, who am a Christian, and endeavour to 


|| possess the temper of the gospel? 


Bi Yes, you have a form of godliness : 
t 


Q. Friend, in the first place, judge not ; 


riend, what. didethe gospel cost 


and.secondly, beware what thou sayest 
‘against formsforithy own sake. 


C. I say, ifyour preachers, had power. 
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his pale courtiers, the ghastly train of dis- | 


they would qulckly find texts for persecu- | 
tion. 

Q. I guess thou judgest by thyself; and _ 
thou judgest weil We Li it; and 
therefore give them no power, nor the sin- | 
ews of power. Pride and impatience are 
inseparable from it: it destroyeth all hu- | 
mility, and maketh men imperious, 
and persecutors. Why are the Popish 

riests more cruel and mischievous than 

rotestant priests, but because they have 
more power? And why is the pope the 
most mischievous of ail priests, but be- 
eause he hath most power? 


C. You carry every thing too far. 
Preachers of the gospel ought tobe kept 
above contempt. 


Q. Friend, they who are rich in spirit- 
ual things, want no other riches to save 
them from contempt; and they who are | 
rich without these, ought to be contemned. | 
Riches may render them formidable; but 
piety only, and a holy conversation, can 
make them reverenced. Revenues do 
not place them above contempt, but only 
encourage them to despise the people. 
The poverty of the apostles was great 
part of their glory. 


( To be continued. ) | 
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COURT OF DEATH. 


“Death, the king of Terrors, was de- | 
termined to choose a prime minister, and | 


eases, were all summoned to attend; when 


number he destroyed, cold Palsy set forth | 


his, pretentions by shaking all his limbs, , SuyRrna, Del—Jacod Pennington, P.M. 


and Dropsy by his swelled unwicldlv car- | 
oase: Gout: hobbled up and alleged his | 
great power in racking ¢very joint: and | 
Asthma’s inability to speak, was a strong 
though silent argument in favour of his 
claim. Stone-ard-Cholic pleaded their 
violence.. Plague his rapid progress in 
destruction, and Consumption, though 


the midst of this contention, the court 


was disturbed by the noise of music, dan- 


each prefered his claim to the honour of ! 
this illustrious office. Fever urged the | 


cing, feasting and revelry; when imme- | 


diately entered a lady, with a lascivious | 


air, and flushed and jovial countenance: 


PUBLISHED EYERWOTHER AT $2PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE 
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she was attended on the one hand by e 
troop of cooks and bachanals, and on the 
other by atrain of youths and damsels, 
who danced half naked, to the softedt 


| musical instruments; her name was In- 


temperance. She waved her hand, and 
thus addressed the croud of diseases— 
Give way, ye sickly band of pretenders, 
nor dare to vie with my superior merits in 
the serivce of this great monarch. Am I 
not your parent? ‘The author of your be- 
ing? Do not ye derive the power of 
shortening human life, almost wholly 
from me? Who, then, so fit as myself 
for this important office? The gristly 
monarch grinned a smile of approbation, 
placed her at his right hand, and she im- 
mediately became his principal favourite 
and prime minister.” 
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